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point is good. The author recognizes that regeneration must be more 
than merely personal, must be causal and civic, if it is to last. "Preach- 
ing fails to carry often because it is subjective." The rural preacher 
must be a part of the life of his community. "The rural church needs 
above all else to think in terms of moral causes." "It is doubtless 
unfortunate that ministers usually have studied philosophy so much and 
science so little." The church must save its soul by becoming an instru- 
ment instead of losing it in being content to remain an end. 

L. L. Bernard 

University of Minnesota 



Educational Missions. By James L. Barton, secretary, American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement. Pp.271. $1.25. 

The educational undertaking of the foreign missionary societies is a 
formidable affair. There are some 33,000 schools and well toward 
2,000,000 pupils under missionary tuition. These schools range all the 
way from the kindergarten up to universities whose degrees are accredited 
in the universities of America and England. 

The mission school has been the pioneer of school systems in all the 
non-Christian lands. In Japan, Verbeck was the real founder of both 
the common-school system and the Imperial University at Tokio. In 
China the mission colleges have furnished 80 per cent of all the Chinese 
students in the United States, and in both countries the majority of the 
founders of the new order were instructed in such institutions. In Japan 
today the number of Christian men in Parliament is seven times as 
great as the proportion of Christians in the population, and the dispro- 
portion is even greater among editors and other molders of public 
thought, while in China there is an overwhelming preponderance of 
Christian and mission-educated men in like positions. Even in India, 
where there is a well-established system of government schools, the 
mission schools still educate one-third of all the youth who attend 
school. 

The author concludes that the largest and most immediate task of 
the mission school is to give normal training and educate the teachers 
of tomorrow; this is especially true outside of Japan. There is a trans- 
ference of emphasis from the evangelistic to the educational as this need 
is grasped and as the whole task is looked upon as one of building a 
civilization rather than as merely "saving souls from the burning." 
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Political science is one of the leading subjects in all the higher insti- 
tutions, and today sociology is rapidly coming to its own in the curricula. 
The masses furnish the overwhelming numbers of pupils, and through 
trade schools, self-help, and democratic instruction a leaven of democ- 
racy has been planted until even in India the low-caste men's sons often 
occupy seats of vantage over those of the high-caste men. One great 
need in all mission lands is agricultural schools and experiment stations, 
for the masses are farmers and by building up their economic life secure 
foundations can be best put under tomorrow's democracy. 

A. W. Taylor 
Bible College of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 



Social Environment. By George R. Davis. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1917. Pp. 149. $0.50. 
Like most current literature in whatever field, the present book has 
not escaped the shadow of war. Its fundamental thesis is that society 
is "primarily a spiritual rather than a biological reality." The central 
fact of biological evolution is struggle, but the key to social growth is 
found in those moral and spiritual values which lie outside of the range 
of existence wants. After a preliminary sketch of the story of evolution 
the author illustrates the principles of social evolution by means of the 
development of English society since the Industrial Revolution and 
Malthus' Essay, not omitting a glance at the course of German progress. 
The exact relevance of this is not clear, since the core of the book is a 
statistical study of the environment of American men of achievement 
whose names appear in Who's Who and in Cattell's American Men of 
Science. Following Ward's suggestion made in connection with his 
analysis of Odin's results for France, Professor Davis some years ago 
published as a doctoral dissertation much of the material contained in 
the fourth chapter of his present book. It is to be regretted that instead 
of the earlier chapter he did not substitute a detailed analysis of environ- 
mental factors. This is a subject of vital moment, and Professor Davis, 
in the limited treatment he has given it, has marked out as his own a 
field of boundless possibilities. It may be that the philosophy of history 
is not yet wholly bankrupt for sociologists, but few readers are likely 
to find in Professor Davis' earlier chapters the vital and stimulating 
interest that his fourth chapter arouses. It is to be hoped that he will 

extend and intensify this study. 

Ulysses G. Weatherly 

Indiana University 



